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SERMON DLXXV. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS, NEW-YORK. 





“HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.” 
“Here a little, and there a little."»-Isatan xxvm. 10. 


Tue application of this text is first of all to the impressions 
produced by the Word of God, and the efficacy of constant 
religious instruction. But it is in this same way, by little and 
little, that all great and lasting impressions are made, and the 
mightiest results accomplished. Habit, which is the strongest 
thing in nature, and which forms a second nature, is thus pro- 
duced. As the largest cable is formed out of strands so small 
that a child may snap them asunder, yet all put together the 
strain of the largest ship may not break them, so it is with the 
formation of character and the fixtures of our habits for time and 
eternity. ‘They are completed by here a little, and there a little. 

So it is in the invisible growth of all things, gradual and im- 
perceptible, yet constant and sure. So it is in all the processes 
of nature. Mighty and sudden changes are not the rule, but 
gradual and prepared ones. The seasons and the months melt 
quietly and imperceptibly into one another, the day fades softly 
and silently into the night, and the night retires just as gradually 
from the stealing steps of day. The most beautiful processes of 
creation are gradual, and so are the works of grace; and the 
beginnings of some of the mightiest works are so small, and from 
such minute apparent causes, that sometimes it is difficult to 
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believe that any work at all, of permanence, is possible. Yet 
the work goes on. The seed cast into the heart may be smaller, 
more imperceptible, than any of the seeds ever dropped into the 
earth for the harvest, and how it germinates, or when, you may 
not be able to see, yet it grows. Just as the husbandman casts 
his seed into the ground, and goes his way, and it groweth while 
he is waking and sleeping, he knoweth not how, and first comes 
forth the tender blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
Also the kingdom of heaven is as leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 
Almost invisible and indistinguishable at any one moment, yet 
the work is mighty in the end. 

It is by little and little, too, that every man’s character is 
formed. Most persons’ guilty character is made of little sins. 
They may be scarcely noticed at the time, but a constant suc- 
cession of them makes a great weight. Whether impulses or 
actions, the succession of them, uninterrupted for years, may 
make habits as unchangeable as the skin of the Ethiopian, spots 
as unremovable as the spots of the leopard. Most persons’ 
Christian character, too, is made up of little things. The Chris- 
tian spirit must enter into all things, and then all things become 
great in the light of heaven. But the Christian character may 
be almost spoiled by little sins, or what are called such. If our 
consciences were tender and wakeful, and our hearts filled with 
love to our Saviour, no sin would seem a little sin. How much 
meaning there is in that exclamation of Wesley’s, “I want a 
sensibility to sin, a pain to feel it near.” Sensibility to sin is 
what we very much want, especially in a time of worldly con- 
formity so great as the present. Little sins, whether of omissions 
or commissions, make sad havoc with a man’s piety. If a man 
is heedless in regard to them, he cannot walk closely with God, 
nor have peace of conscience, nor the comforting presence of the 
Saviour. They render fervent prayer impossible. Watchful- 
ness against sin of every kind constitutes a part of that faith- 
fulness which the Lord Jesus inculcates, when he commands us 
to be sober, and to watch unto prayer. Christians must watch 
against little sins, in conduct and conversation, in their temper 
and disposition, and’ daily deportment; for if they give way to 
little evils daily, there is a great amount of sin unnoticed and 
unrepented of upon the conscience, but which grieves the Spirit 
of God, and prevents a filial access to the mercy-seat. ‘The 
conscience of some persons is like a carpet never swept, into 
which the particles of sand and coal are ground and trodden, till 
the texture is all worn away. 

Almost every important thing depends upon little things often 
repeated. Any great change of y see taking place in one 
day is not frequent. There is preparation for it in many things, 
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many influences. Ordinarily, the eangpeos impression which 
our days make, the seal which they leave upon us, for evil or for 
good, is scarcely noticed, scarcely to be measured, and yet, in 
the end, their work with us is great and eternal. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in a year! Every day comes down a 
blow from the hammer of time upon the anvil of circumstance, 
for the forming of character. Sometimes the blows are stronger, 
sometimes weaker, but no one of them alone does the work. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days! . Not one of them but might 
have been dropped out, and no great change of character have 
been the result, yet all of them important, all of them contribut- 
ing to the character of the year. There may have been par- 
ticular days that, by reason of some peculiar visitation from God, 
have been so marked as never to be forgotten, and so filled with 
impression and power, by his word, his providence, or his grace, 
as almost to govern all the rest of the year. This may have 
been the case with some particular Sabbath; but ordinarily, one 
day is much like another, one Sabbath like the rest, and, alas! 
with very many persons the Sabbath is very like the week. The 
sun ariseth and the sun goeth down; the wind goeth toward the 
south, and turneth about unto the north; the thing that hath 
been, it is that that shall be, and that which is done is that 
which shall be done, and there is no new thing under the sun. 
But when the year is gone, a great mark has been made, a 
great journey has been travelled, a great record has been written 
for the judgment, a great confirmation has been made of signs 
and anticipations in regard to a man’s career and character one 
way or another; aud yet it may seem as if the absence of any 
one day would have made no great difference. 

It seems a very little thing to live near to God one day ; it is 
a very great thing: but still, to do it for one day does not seem 
so great a task; not so great a thing but that the Christian, by 
the help of God, may easily accomplish it for one day. But if 
this little thing were accomplished every day, every one day in 
the year, then the whole would be infinitely glorious. On the 
other hand, to a man forgetful of God, it seems but a very little 
evil which is wrought with the character in one day, perhaps 
none at all, if there be no marked crime. A man does not 
ordinarily feel worse to-day than he did yesterday. ‘There is no 
self-recording log-book in the conscience, or calculation of the 
latitude and longitude, or moral barometer to tell him what the 
weather is, or how far he has gone. And yet he has gone on 
He may have gone but a little farther; nevertheless, a certain 
number of those imperceptible advancements bring him to his 
destiny, both of character and retribution, for eternity. 

All the steps, successively, that lead either to heaven or hell, 
are small, one by one, except in great crimes, and even then 
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there has been a gradual preparation for them, a great many 
unobserved steps towards them; or, on the contrary side towards 
heaven, the steps are small one by one, except in the great inter- 
position of the Holy Spirit in the work of conversion, and the 
great first turning of the soul towards God; and even there also, 
there have been a great many steps, on the part both of God 
and man, unheeded, unknown at present in their bearing and in- 
fluence. All the successive steps, in the way either to heaven or 
hell, are small, one by one,-yet in the aggregate how mighty is 
the journey! Every separate step, however small, takes a vast 
meaning and importance from the character that directed it; and 
again reacts for the strengthening and corifirming of character. 
Every thing, moral and physical, is an aggregate of minor things. 
All the steps between two distant cities are small one by one, 
but the journey is a great thing. All the revolutions made by 
the wheels of a ,great steamer are small one by one, but the 
motion is mighty, and the progress great. ll the coral insects 
of the sea are helpless.and almost invisible one by one, yet the 
aggregate of their individual work and deposit may construct 
islands and continents, that shall rise from the ocean, to remain 
till the globe périshes. All the evaporations from the sea and the 
land are in particles of moisture, insensible one by one, yet the 
streams that water the earth, the sounding cataracts and mighty 
rivers, are sustained by the process. All the thoughts, words, 
and actions of a man may be minute and commonplace, undis- 
tinguished, each by each, for any thing remarkably good, or re- 
markably evil; and yet the result is cHaRacTER for ETERNITY. 
Besides, any one of those thoughts, words, or actions may 
have led to results of eternal and immeasurable consequence for 
ood or evil. What is more commonplace than vain and wan- 
ering thoughts? Yet a vain or wanton thought indulged may, 
by itself alone, ruin the soul, and ruin other souls. What is 
more commonplace than idle words? Yet one idle word, fall- 
ing into a prepared place, may do a world of mischief, just as a 
single spark, falling on a train of gunpowder, may blow up a 
fortress, and destroy thousands. The greatest actions, both of 
good and evil, have begun with thoughts, sometimes random 
thoughts. A thousand such may come and go so idly that you 
cannot trace them, but at length one among a thousand is pur- 
sued, and not only comes from the heart, but afterwrads leads 
and governs both heart and life, permanently. Or it is dropped 
in a casual remark, and being received as a germ in some other 
mind, takes root, and produces vast results for time and eternity. 
A little spring lost among the marshes, a strain of poetry has 
said, is a little and a helpless thing ; but if some kind and careful 
hand, under a benevolent impulse, recovers it, walls it in, and 
hangs a ladle at the brim, thousands of thirsty wayfarers may 
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be refreshed by it, and even some dying life may be saved. 
Thus it is that consequences of infinite moment may depend on 
what we call little things, so that there is no safety for us except 
inhaving all our little things as well as great ones under the 
care of our heavenly Father. We must put them at his dis- 
posal, seek his guidance in all things, seek him in constant prayer, 
and never be without God in the world. We must have an eye 
single to his approbation, and whether we eat or drink, or what- 
soever we do, endeavor so to arrange all things as shall be for his 
glory. This is truly the only safe way, for God’s providence 
acts in little things as well as great; and if we are codperating 
with him, he will cause all things to turn out well, and besides 
guiding our successions of little things into a great and blessed 
whole, he will often invest single little things with influences, and 
attend them with consequences of great glory. 

It is by little and little that in such a world as this we must 
do the greater part of the good that we ever accomplish. He 
that is faithful in great things, is faithful also in the least; and if 
he be not faithful in small things, God will not give him the 
opportunity to be so in large ones. Indeed, it is only by the dis- 
cipline of faithfulness in small things that a man can be pre- 
pared to do good on a great scale. If a man waits for great 
opportunities, or a great occasion, or a great position, before 
beginning to do good with all his might, before beginning to exert 
his influence in all things for God and truth and liberty and 
righteousness, then, when the occasion comes, or the position 
is offered, the man himself will certainly be found wanting. The 
spirit of the man can be trained for great occasions only grad- 
ually, and by a discipline and habit of integrity, firmness, and 
faithfulness in minor emergencies, and in regard to constant 
calls of duty. It is as if a man, a a height to be 
gained, should say, I will not take a step up the ladder till I can 
go from top to bottom at a bound. Well, you never will be 
there in that way. You must go up step by step, or not at all. 
It is not given to man to spring at once to grand attainments, or 
great usefulness, or great influence. He cannot wing his way 
over intervening obstacles, but must grapple with them, and 
overcome them, one by one. ‘The greatest promises from God 
himself take this into consideration. No man can do good in any 
other way, in any. sphere whatever, nor gain any lasting good by 
any other arrangement. 

What is surer than God’s great promise in regard to children, 
that if you train them up faithfully for him, he will take care of 
them, and bless them, and make them his? But the result of 
good character and heavenly habits with them depends upon the 
daily, familiar, minute, but ever-recurring examples set before 
them, and influences brought to bear upon them. The impres- 
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sions that form their characters trom the outset are as little drops 
falling on the rock, and wearing it, never at once, but by per- 
severance, repetition, continuance. What can one drop do? It 
falls; and is gone, und leaves no traces. The most perfect 
microscope or measuring instrument that ever could be made 
would not be able to detect the impression made by one drop. 
And yet the permanence, the incessant repetition, of this feeble, 
trifling agency, so small as to be entirely imperceptible, may at 
length furrow and disintegrate the very granite. That is but a 
symbol of what may be done with souls. 

But I say God’s providence takes care of single little things also, 
and oftentimes makes much out of them, or hangs much upon 
them. I think it was Hannah More who once recorded an in- 
stance of a gay lady returning from a midnight party at cards, 
and finding her maid-servant reading a religious book. ‘ Poor 
melancholy thing,” said she, ‘* what pleasure can you find in por- 
ing over such a book?”? But even in her own careless glance upon 
it, there was one word that met her eye, and followed her to her 
retirement, and at length filled her with so much distress, that 
her maid came to her in anxiety to know what it was that trou- 
bled her. She burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, ‘* Oh! it 
was one word in your book that has taken hold upon me, and 
that word is Erernrry !”” And by God’s grace it led to an earn- 
est preparation for Eternity. 

But this is by no means a solitary instance. ‘I can never 
forget,” said a pious man once to a friend, ‘* that one word 
which was whispered to me once in a meeting for religious 
inquiry.” ‘* What word was it?” ‘It was the word ErErniry. 
A young Christian friend, who was yearning for my salvation, 
came up to meas I sat in my pew, and simply whispered Eternity 
in my ear, with great solemnity and tenderness, and then left me. 
That word made me think, and I found no peace till I came to 
the cross.” 

It is said that Harlan Page once went through his Sabbath- 
school to get some spiritual census in regard to its condition. 
Coming to one of the teachers, he said, ‘‘ Shall I put you down 
as having a hope im Christ?” The teacher replied no. ‘“ Then,” 
said Mr. Page very tenderly, “I will put you down as having 
no hope.” He closed his little book and left him; but that single 
remark was blessed of God, and therefore was enough to distress 
the young man so deeply, that he could find no peace till he 
gained a hope in Christ’s saving mercy. Take another instance. 
A female member of a Christian church not long since overtook 
a lady on her way to the prayer-meeting. She asked the young 
person if she never thought of her own salvation? The lady 
thus addressed replied that during all her life she had never had 
one word spoken to her before concerning the salvation of her 
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soul. But this one affectionate question had God’s blessing. 
Within a few weeks from that time she became a devoted mem- 
ber of the fold of Christ. 

Thus God works. It is said to have been a single rémark of 
Rev. Charles Simeon, in regard to the blessings which had re- 
sulted from the labors of Dr. Carey in India, that first arrested the 
attention of Henry Martyn to the cause of missions. His mind 
began to stir under the new thought, and a perusal of the Life of 
Brainerd fixed him in his resolution to give himself to his Re- 
deemer in the service of preaching the gospel to the dying 
heathen. 

A great many such cases might be cited; and the recurrence 
of such instances should teach us never to be discouraged in 
trying to do good. In the morning’sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, nor whether they may not both alike have God’s bless- 
ing. Blessed are they that sow beside all waters, that are 
ready for all opportunities. None can tell what God may do 
with a single word, a single remark, a single question. Even 
when the case seems most hopeless, the seed may be taking 
root. The arrow, though feebly shot, may be lodged in the con- 
science. The heavenly minister in Scotland, Mr. McCheyne, 
was once riding past a coal quarry, and stopped to look in at the 
fire-room of the engine-house. The fireman fad just opened the 
door to feed the furnace with fresh fuel. Mr. McCheyne observed 
it for a moment in solemn meditation, and then, pointing to the 
bright glowing flame, said in a gentle tone to the man, but full of 
meaning, ‘“* Does that fire remind you of any thing?” If I remem- 
ber right, he afterwards stated the impression made upon his own 
soul by the recall, in lively power, of the Scripture imagery of per- 
dition, the worm that never dieth, the fire that never shall be 
quenched. But he just simply asked, “Does that fire remind you 
of any thing?” The question, from such a devout and praying 
heart, was not left with the man merely; it was left with God, 
and God’ssblessing accompanied it. It proved an effectual ar- 
row of conviction, roused his conscience as with the power of 
guilt and hell, led him to the house of God, and may have been 
to him the gate of heaven. Thus it is that God can make little 
means divinely powerful. Therefore despise not the day of 
small things, for none can tell what God may dg. Be not 
weary in well doing, for in due season thou shalt reap, if thou 
faint not. It is one characteristic of the righteous, that whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper. Nothing can be lost that is done for God. 
If you do not see the glory of it now, nor the success of it, you 
shall see the reward of it hereafter. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 
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But if we are thus taught the duty of perseverance in well 
doipg, and if we thus gain great oe he! emma for faithfulness 
in little things, and small ot seed of usefulness, we likewise see 
how much may depend, and of how great moment, upon actions 
apparently the most trifling; and therefore how watchful we 
should be to walk with God; in all our ways to acknowledge 
hin, and in all things be sure of his approbation. Indeed, we 
can never be too vigilant on our way to the eternal world; the 
atmosphere of prayer and of God’s Word is the only safe one to 
walk in. How can any man leave his house in the morning 
without committing his way to the Lord God in prayer! How 
can any man lie down to sleep at night without invoking the 
pardoning mercy and parental care of the great Being into whose 
eternal presence he may perhaps pass without ever waking again, 
in a world of probation, to the possibility of prayer! Who can 
tell, when he goeth forth in the morning to this world’s activities 
and cares, what may befall him unless God hold him as in the 
hollow of his hand? Who can tell what evil, if not guarded and 
guided of God, he may be the means of bringing even upon 
others? Who can tell in what lurking-places the adversary of 
God and man may meet him ; what temptations may be thrust 
upon him from a thought, a book, a bargain, a word, a window! 
What a work it will sometimes be to read in eternity the history 
of one day! Watch, therefore, and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation. ‘Try to gain a little for God,. a little for heaven, a 
little more of grace, every day. If you do this in little things, 
you will accomplish great things. Here a little and there a 
little will carry you on from step to step, from grace to glory, 
till you stand in light and peace and freedom ineffable, where 
there will be no more need of conflict, anxiety, or watchfulness ; 
but where, holy as God is holy, you may fly upon angelic 
wings throughout the universe, secure and happy in the great 
deep of God’s infinite perfections. 

From that post of observation, that region of heavenly peace 
and glory, what a scene to look back upon the years of this our 
mortal pilgrimage! Oh that we might come to them now, and 
pass through them now, with something of that watchfulness, 
prayerfulness, diligence, and deep sense of responsibility, that 
we shall then feel ought to have accompanied us in every step! 
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SERMON DLXXVI. 


BY REV. CHARLES ADAM SMITH, 


FASTOR OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, BASTON, PA. 


CHRISTIANS THE SALT OF THE EARTH—THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. 


“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neithér do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that 


they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.”—Marr. v. 
13-16. : 


In these words, believers are denominated the salt of the 
earth, and the light of the world. ‘The use of salt in connection 
with the temple sacrifices in the worship of the Jews, was not 

' without significance. It was emblematic of the covenant into 
which God had entered with his people; of the grace that ex- 
isted in the souls of the pious; of the purity of heart which God 
required of those who presented their oblations to Him ; and of , 
the influence of their conduct and conversation upon an ungodly 
world. In comparing his disciples to salt, therefore, the Saviour 
evidently means that the influence of their holy principles is 
essential to the moral health and progress of mankind—to the 
advancement and permanency of all the best interests of the 
race. The conversation, prayers, and labors of the people of God 

have an agency in morals corresponding to that which salt has in 
the kingdom of nature. They arrest the progress of iniquity, 
and keep the world from that extreme corruption which would 
bring sure destruction upon it. 

Believers are also “the light of the world ;” they are like a 
city that is set upon a hill and cannot be hid. In other words, 
they stand on a moral eminence. They make pretensions to. 
—— which others do not possess. They are the children 

. of God, and by the position they occupy, invite the world around 
them to examine the evidence of the fellowship they have with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. They are said to be 
meek and lowly, self-denying, benevolent, and forgiving, patient 

‘in tribulation, and rejoicing in persecution. They profess to be 
honest, pure, temperate, and virtuous. All who belong to the 
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visible church, so far as profession is concerned, stand on this 
eminence. They cannot be hid: whether pure or corrupt, whe- 
ther true or faithless to their vows of consecration, there they 
are, nominally joined to the people of God. They have entered 
into solemn covenant with the Almighty, and in the eyes of the 
world are identified with those who bear his likeness. 

I. Let us look at the Christian in the exercise of some of the 

races mentioned by our Saviour in the foregoing verses, and we 
shall see with what propriety he may be called the salt of the 
earth. 

1. Witness the conservative power of the Church in a single 
direction. Whence comes the voice of peace that now begins to 
be distinctly heard among civilized nations? Whence that cry 
of indignation so widely and so loudly uttered against war and 
its fearful cost of human happiness and life? It proceeds from 
the Church of Christ—from that spirit of peace which pervades 
the religion of the Bible. In almost every sanctuary, and in 
thousands of dwellings throughout the land, prayers are contin- 
ually ascending to God that there may be peace on the earth. 
Christian effort is busy in enlightening the public mind. Much 
of the language, and many of the arguments employed in favor 
of this state of things, are derived from the Word of God. The 
authority of that Word is urged, and the obligation of its positive 
requirements. War is denounced, not only as a physical, but 
chiefly as a moral evil. If, then, it is on the authority of the Bible 
that this reformation is principally urged, the movements that 
contemplate it are certainly to be traced to the followers of the 
Prince of Peace, and the influence of his religion upon the heart. 
The world may unite in these efforts, from the persuasion that its 
own interests are involved ; but that such efforts do not originate 
in the spirit of the world, is evident from the fact, that in no 
country destitute of the gospel, as far as we know, has such a 
blessing as universal and perpetual peace ever been dreamed of ; 
and also from another fact even more conclusive, viz.: that not- 
withstanding the revealed will and intentions of God, notwith- 
standing the moral evils of war, and the guilt of its prosecution 
when it can by any possibility be avoided, worldly men gene- 
rally of influence and standing in this Christian land, so far as 
We can see, care not to have its ferocious spirit superseded by 
the gentler spirit of Christian forbearance, concession, and love. 

2. Follow the child of God as he pursues other lines of con- 
duct, and exemplifies in his actions other graces of character, all 
showing the fitness of the emblem here applied to him. Look, 
for instance, at a single one of the en results of the dispo- 
sition referred to by our Saviour when he says, ** Blessed are 
the merciful.” Follow the believer as he yields to the operation 
of this gracious temper of his soul. Mark the exercise of his 
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compassion, the restraining influence which it sometimes exerts 
over an individual who is tempted to sin against God. Go with 
him to the dwelling of poverty as he deals his bread to the 
hungry, covers the naked, “a administers consolation to the 
afflicted. Those acts of Christian kindness and sympathy may, 
and in all probability often do save their objects from crime, and 
from that distrust of God in which it often originates. The neg- 
lected poor, there is reason to believe, are sometimes tempted 
to take unlawfully from the rich what Christian sympathy should 
have provided for them; and many crimes, especially in coun- 
tries where the inequality between the condition of the rich and 
the poor is greater than in ours, may be traced to extreme want. 
If, then, the exercise of that compassion which the gospel incul- 
cates does in any way ward off temptation and thus prevent 
open sin; if, like a ministering angel, it often brings to the poor 
man a better joy than that of the world, points him to the wealth 
of heaven, and guides him to its possession; surely those who 
— this temper deserve to be called “the salt of the 
earth.” ; 

3. And when we view Christians earnestly and prayerfull 
endeavoring to win souls from death; when, in answer to their 
supplications, and as the fruit of their labors, we see the sinner 
returning to God unburdened of guilt, divested of fear, baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and rejoicing in hope of the glory to come ; 
of those who have been instrumental of such blessed results we 
are constrained to declare most emphatically, “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth.” 

We might gather other illustrations, did time permit, from the 
moral changes that have taken place in the world, in all ages, 
through the influence of the pious. We might speak of the fate 
of Sodom, or the world at the flood, as examples of the certain 
ruin that must overwhelm communities when the moral corrup- 
tion that prevails is too powerful for the reforming influences 
that remain; and as proofs of the fact that the preservation of 
the race from entire corruption depends upon the practical piety 
of the righteous. When Abraham interceded for Sodom, God 

romised to save the city if only ten righteous persons could be 
found within it. And why did He make this promise? Prob- 
ably because the fidelity of ten faithful servants of God might 
have arrested the progress of licentiousness, and worked a 
gradual reformation. But there was not even this small amount 
of conservative influence to be found; and God, in destroying the 
Sodomites by a special calamity, only anticipated by a brief space 
the natural consequences of their wickedness ; as, left to them- 
selves, they would doubtless ere long have been consumed by 
the fires of their own licentiousness. How widely would injus- 
tice, insubordination, intemperance, and licentiousness now pre- 
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vail, and how completely would mankind be controlled by the 
darkest passions of their nature, were it not for the influence of 
those whose lives are regulated by the principles of the religion 
of Christ! Truly they are the salt of the earth, to whom the 
world is indebted for its progress in civilization ; for those moral 
enterprises that have so signally benefited the race; for those 
examples and prayers which, as means, are efficacious to the 
conversion of sinners. It is the Church that secures to the world 
the blessings bestowed upon it. 

It is the duty of the Church to labor for the renovation of the 
world. The Christian witnesses a mass of moral corruption 
around him. God has placed him in the midst of this mass, that 
he may act on it for good. How may he dothis? By acon- 
versation such as becometh the gospel; walking in wisdom 
towards them.that are without; having his speech always 
seasoned with the salt of grace, marked by discretion and 
purity, and measurably consistent with his high profession. 

II. Believers are also denominated “the light of the world.” 
This title, which Christ elsewhere applies to himself, he here 

ives to his disciples. We see from this the relation which 

hristians sustain to their Supreme Head. They reflect his light, 
the light of the “Sun of Righteousness.” They are workers 
together with him. From him they receive their principles of 
action, their knowledge of doctrine. 

1. And here we remark: The Christian should be able to 
communicate to others the leading truths of the gospel; he 
should constantly illustrate the nature and power of those truths 
in a holy life. 

Christ is preéminently the light of the world. Why? Because 
in all matters pertaining to the life of the soul he is a safe guide. 
He has told the sinner why he is lost, and how he may be saved. 
The depravity of human nature, the atonement made for sin, 
faith and repentance, and the agency of the Spirit in the work 
of conversion, are all distinctly set forth in his teachings. 

In reference to all these leading doctrines of the gospel, it is - 
highly important that Christians should have their own minds so 
enlightened as to, be able to guide others. Without this en- 
em. how can parents lead their children in the path of 
life?—without it, how can any Christian answer the inquiry, 
** What must I do to be saved?” We do not say that private 
Christians should become learned in theological science ; but we 
do say, they should become familiar with the Bible—should have 
clear views of all its leading and essential doctrines, so as to be 
able to communicate them to others. Thus only can they. 
ey be called, in this respect, the light of the world. 

ut practical godliness is more important than the theoretical 
knowledge of doctrine. True, they ought to be combined; but 
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if there is defectiveness any where, let it be in the intellect and 
not in the heart. Ifthe heart is savingly enlightened, the truth 
will shine out in the life. There is nothing so much to be 
deplored as darkness here. Said Paul to the Corinthians, ** Ye 
are our epistle, known and read of all men; written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshly tables of the heart.” The present age surpasses 
that of the apostles in the facilities enjoyed for the diffusion of 
knowledge. The press multiplies, as if by miracle, the records 
of eternal truth; the Bible is translated into and printed in many 
of the languages of the earth; and the scene of Pentecost, when 

ersons of different nations heard in their own tongues the won- 
derful works of God, appears almost to be renewed. But does 
the present equal that primitive age of the gospel in the number 
of living epistles that are scattered throughout the world? Is 
the writing of the Holy Ghost on the hearts of believers as 
plainly seen now as it was then? When we talk of poverty of 
spirit, meekness, forbearance, mercy, forgiveness, purity of 
heart, and the joyful endurance of persecution for righteousness’ 
sake, the world knows not by experience what we mean, and 
men of the world will naturally look to our example to ascertain 
what these virtues and graces of character are. If, then, instead 
of meekness, they observe in those who profess to follow Christ 
impatience and pride; if, instead of mercy and compassion, they 
discover avarice and selfish indifference to the condition of 
others; if, instead of purity of heart, they discover the proofs of 
worldly-mindedness and sensuality, will they not err in the con- 
ceptions they form of religion and its influence? Who would 
not hesitate to say, even in the exercise of the largest charity, of 
many nominal Christians, ‘* Ye are the light of the world,” be- 
cause, instead of reflecting in their conduct the light of divine 
truth, they appear to be in thick darkness and in the shadow of 
moral death? 

2. We have a conclusive argument in this passage against re- 
tirement from the social activities of life, and against that system 
of religion which recommends this as the best and most accept- 
able way of serving God: “ Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house.” Does not the Church of Rome 
practically deny this declaration of our Lord? Had Christ ex- 
pressly mentioned the “great apostasy,” he could not have 
alluded more plainly to one gross error of its system, viz.: that 
monks and nuns, in their cloisters and other hiding-places, offer 
to God a purer service than do those who despise not the 
social relations which God himself has instituted. Supposing 
these individuals to be truly and conscientiously engaged in the 
service of Christ, their lives to be exemplary, and able to bear 
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‘the test of the world’s scrutiny, what .right have they to conceal 


their light? Who has authorized them to refuse to the world the 
benefit of their holy living? Why keep secret what the world 
ought to know and see, if it be reputable and pure, and of good 
report? In religion, and in every enterprise that professedly 
recognizes its principles, and claims to be based upon them, 
nothing should be hid. Let all that is undertaken for God and 
his cause be performed in the light of day. This is the rule laid 
down in our text, as well as in the discourse of the Saviour with 
Nicodemus, when he says: * He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest that they are wrought 
in God.” What shall we say then of that system of religion 
whose policy is to conceal many of the actions of its supporters ; 
a religion that has classes and orders of men and women, who 
are bound by their vows to practise their goodness in secret? 
Must not a system so entirely at variance with the dictates and 
the strongest instincts of our nature, and opposed also to the ex- 
press injunction of Christ, often excite the suspicion that many 
acts thus secretly performed will not bear the light; that the 
system itself, if not the characters of those who practise it, is 
both described and condemned in these words of our Saviour: 
‘“‘Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to 
the light lest his deeds should be reproved”? Truth, spoken or 
acted, fears not the light; it always courts and challenges in- 
vestigation ; and no action should be purposely concealed that 
claims truth as its source, and the good of mankind and the glory 
of God as its end. Always and every where should the Chris- 
tian let his light shine. He has no right to conceal it. The 
world is to have the benefit of all those actions which serve to 
exemplify the nature and influence of true religion. This ad- 
vantage he cannot deny to those around him, without setting 
aside the appointment of Christ. 

3. But our text brings us a step farther. ‘ A city that is set 
upon a hill eannot be hid.” The lesson here taught is, if religion 
really exists it cannot be concealed. Certainly this inference is 
unavoidable in regard to those who mingle in the busy scenes of 
life. We do not say it is impossible for individuals of real piety, 
under a mistakén sense of duty, to shut themselves up in clois- 
ters and monasteries. While the thing itself is evidently opposed 
to the will and example of Christ and his apostles, truly con- 
verted persons may commit the error. But this only proves that 
there may be a sincere love of truth and a sincere effort to obey 
it, combined with serious misapprehension of what truth is. Wit- 
ness the case of Luther: though it is worthy of remark that 
when the light beamed fully upon his mind, he came out into 
the world, and there let his light shine. He could not hide 
the talent which God had given him, when he saw there was a 
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larger and an open field on which to act for God and his truth. 
And the same enlightened views which constrained Luther to 
abandon the austerity and the selfish exclusiveness of monasti- 
cism, led him to condemn the whole :system. The Bible told 
him, as it tells us, that religion is social in its character. It 
wants the world to act upon. It struggles like the sun to shine 
on all—to benefit and bless all. 

Let an individual acknowledge this, and mingle in the every- 
day scenes of active life, and, if he is a Christian, his light will 
shine. There is a necessity for it. If there be no light, there can 
be no religion. Clouds sometimes conceal the brightness of the 
sun, yet we always know when it is day: so when the night of 
spiritual darkness has passed away from the converted sinner, and 
the Sun of Righteousness has dawned on his heart, we shall see 
the light, even though the brightness be partially obscured by 
the clouds of human imperfection. 

There are some who look upon Christian experience as pecu- 
liar to the Sabbath, and the sanctuary, and the meeting for 
prayer. To talk of religion behind the counter, in the workshop, 
and in the market-place, would, in their opinion, be dragging it 
down from its high and appropiate position. But let us remem- 
ber that Christianity is designed to regulate al/ human inter- 
course. That Christianity, therefore, which confines itself to the 
solemn assembly and the house of prayer, is not the Christianity 
of the Bible. 

The Spirit of the Lord finds the sinner as a man of business. 
When he embraces religion, it does not require him to give up 
his business, if it be lawful; it only demands that the principles 
of the gospel should now control him in the prosecution of it. If 
he has hitherto depended upon misrepresentation or fraud for 
success, he is henceforth to [ honest and candid, whether the 
same measure of success follow or not. If an individual, when 
converted, is a parent, he is not to abandon his family, but 
bring his religion into it. In all the affairs of life, the believer is 
to exhibit the meekness, patience, integrity, and purity of a child 
of God. 

How can the Christian, in his daily associations, come in con- 
tact with the untoward influences which so abound in the world, 
how meet the temptations to deceive, and cheat, and labor for 
the gains of dishonesty, without manifesting the spirit of Christ? 
How can he encounter the dishonest man, or the swearer, 
without by look or word rebuking their wickedness? Will not the 
elements of darkness and corruption around him serve to display 
more clearly his uprightness, candor, sympathy, and compas- 
sion? Will not his stern and unbending integrity, his firm and 
conscientious adherence to truth, his spirit of accommodation and 
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self-denial, be manifest amid the opposite principles and tempers 
in which the world abounds? It must be so. His light will 
shine. In his business, in his pleasures, in his family, in the 
choice of his associates and familiar friends, he cannot but be 
governed by principles widely different from those which control 
others—principles which must necessarilly manifest themselves in 
his daily walk and conversation. If not—if professing Christians 
live as other men, it proves that they have never been “ renewed 
in the spirit of their minds,” their ‘ religion is vain.” 

Professed disciples of Christ, are ye the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world, and do you “ let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven?”? Remember, the salt may be without 
savor, and then itis good for nothing but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men. Travellers tell us that on the bor- 
ders of the Dead Sea, and elsewhere, where salt is found, it 
often retains the appearance whilst it has lost all the qualities of 
that substance. a sadly true is this of many nominal Chris- 
tians! They have the appearance, but lack all the essential 
characteristics of the true ecuais of Christ, and must neces- 
sarily fail to exert a salutary influence upon the world. Brethren, 
are you doing what you can to benefit mankind? Is the world 
better for your living in it? Has your benevolent activity arrested 
one sinner, and turned him from the path of ruin into the way of 
life? Have your efforts and prayers, think you, had any share in 
giving form and impulse to any of the moral enterprises in ope- 
ration around you? Has your meekness disarmed the need of 
your enemies, or at least rebuked it? Has your compassion led 
you to the dwellings of the poor, to the home of the suffering 
and disconsolate; and have you ministered to their wants? 
Have you ever pointed the hungry soul to Christ? Has your 
reigion all the freshness, vitality, and power, all the meekness, 
endurance, and benevolence, all the compassion and purity that 
are ascribed to it? Or, are you unconscious of having ever 
realized your true position in the world? If you have done 
nothing, and are now doing nothing for Christ, relinquish at once 
all pretensions to fellowship with him. The question is not 
whether you are’doing no harm: are you doing any good? Not, 
whether you are inactive in the ways of unrighteousness, but are 
you laboring in the great field of effort in the midst of which 
God has placed you? There is no such thing as a negative 
Christianity, any more than there is salt without saltness. Reli- 
gion is positive. Religion in the heart of an individual is the 
power of God, acting through his conversation and example, 
his labors and prayers, upon the ungodliness of men; rebuking 
where it does not reform}; convincing of sin, where it does not 
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constrain to follow after holiness. If you have not such a reli- 
gion, you have the form without the essential elements of piety ; 
and of you it will be said: ‘‘ Cast the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


SERMON DLXXVII.* 


BY REV. ROMEO ELTON, D.D., 


LATB PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


A WAY MAY SEEM RIGHT, YET LEAD TO HELL. 


“There is a way that seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.”—Prov. xvi. 25. 


In order to illustrate our text, let us imagine a large compan 
travelling through a gloomy forest, attended by a faithful and well 
informed guide. The course in which he conducts them becomes 
rugged and dreary, while on either hand ways open which are 
wide, verdant, and picturesque. The travellers wish to deviate; 
and perceiving their’*guide unalterably determined to pursue 
his own course, they leave him. But they soon learn the wa 
they have chosen is full of dangers. The allurements whic 
seduced them vanish; they advance into a trackless desert ; 
briers entangle them ; the evening shadows stretch around, and 
they hear the roar of beasts of prey. A few are privileged 
to escape and rejoin their guide. Think in what terms they 
must describe their own horrors, and the shrieks and dying 
agonies of those they have left behind! | 

This is a true picture of human life. The world is that forest ; 
men are those travellers ; revelation is that guide; and the roar 
of those beasts of prey is a symbol of that far more terrible 
destruction that awaits the lost soul. 

We all have erred and gone astray ; multitudes have perished 
irrecoverably ; and what can those who are returned in safety » 





* This sermon was composed during a late visit to the Continent of Europe, and was 
first preached in the Evangelical Church at Lyons, It is now published with the hope 
that, by the blessing of God, it me be instrumental in directing some sinner into that 
path which -— to happiness and heaven. AurHor. 
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do less than utter the warning voice, ‘“‘ There is a way that 
seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.”” Some may be ready to ask, How can a man be blamed 
for walking in a way that seemeth right ? Ought he to have 
chosen a way which seemeth wrong? And ought he to be ex- 
posed to death, to eternal punishment, (for that is the sense the 
term “death” bears in this pdssage,) for having chosen and 
walked in a way that seemed to him right ? 

We are all sufficiently acquainted with human nature to know 
that the judgment is often biased by the inclination; that we 
soon learn to believe what we wish to be true. Hence, before 
persons congratulate themselves on the excellence and advan- 
tages of their ways, they should consider how they came to enter 
on their present courses; what guidance they followed ; what 
motives influenced them. If, instead of consulting the Word of 
God, they took cousel of fallible guides ; if their choice resulted 
from a love of ease rather than a sense of duty, we shall hardly 
err in concluding that their ways, though seeming to them right, 
lead only to the second death. 

We shall have noticed the chief of the destructive ways pur- 
sued by men, when we have considered, I. The way of the man 
of pleasure ; II. The way of the thoughtless and indifferent ; III. 
The way of the formalist; IV. The way of the self-confident man; 
V. The way of such as are subjects of partial conviction. 

I. Mark the man of pleasure. We mean not him who tarries 
long at the wine, and whose eyes are full of adultery; he will 
probably own his ways to be wrong. By the man of pleasure, 
we mean one whose soul is engrossed by vain amusements, 
who loveth pleasure more than God, and on whose mind the 
sublime realities of the world to come make no strong or durable 
impression. The desire of enjoyment is common to all beings ; 
but when all possible enjoyment is conceived to dwell within the 
limits of time,—a state beyond being denied, doubted, or forgot- 
ten,—our very aims are limited proportionally. The pursuits 
of the man of pleasure—even his most refined and intellectual 
enjoyments—have reference only to the present life. ‘God is 
not in all his thoughts.” He tells us that, as we are sure only 
of the present, we need seek nothing higher than the gratification 
of our natural desires ; that religion may perhaps serve as a 
lamp through the dark valley. and shadow of death, but cannot 
fail, on the bright eminence of life, to appear unnecessary and 
obtrusive. 

My brethren, you are sensible that such language, at least the 
spirit which it breathes, is current; you are equally sensible of 
its folly. It opposes the whole tenor of that religion which 
inculcates faith, patience, contrition, and self-denial, and leads 
to the grosser habits of the drunkard and the fornicator, con- 
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cerning whom an apostle declares, “they shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 

Il. Mark the thoughtless and indifferent person—the man who, 
being too indolent, too timid, or too superstitious to think and 
act for himself, borrows his system of doctrines and forms of 
worship from a long train of credulous ancestors, the dogmas of 
his priest, or the opinions prevalent around him which are con- 
sidered the most reputable. I am right, he exclaims, or all these 
are wrong. If I do err, it is in the company of those whom I 
have chosen as my perpetual companions. Miserable language! 
evincing either the grossest stupidity, or an awfully perverted--- 
Ihad aJmost said an incorrigible—heart. The will of God he 
totally disregards ; or rather, his language implies a determi- 
nation, if he can but please the world around him, to resis¢ that 
will, and treat it with contempt. But if we do as others do, and 
thus in character resemble them, we shall fare as others fare. 
The Christian is prepared for the consequence. He follows 
men—the rich, the learned, and the wise—only as they follow 
Christ; he follows those with whom it will be his privilege and 
honor to associate through eternity. ) 

Is it thus with the undecided, unprincipled man we have been 
describing? No. The way may seem right, it may save labor, 
and serve his present convenience ; but death lurks at the end. 
The fool shall be destroyed, and his companions also ; the de- 
struction of transgressors shall be together. The word of the Al- 
mighty shall go forth, “‘ Bind them together in bundles to burn 
them.” There shall be in company, the odious seducer and his 
frail victim ; the ungodly superior and the fawning dependent ; 
the master who inghaeod, and the servant who echoed his 
profaneness; the prophets who prophesied falsely, and the 
people who loved to have it so: they shall tremble, despair, 
and perish together. 

ill. Mark the formalist. I mean one who is a strict observer 
of all the outwartl ceremonies of religion ; the faithful adherent 
to her most minute forms. If you examine his Bible, you will 
find the leaves soiled and folded down ; his advance in it is duly 
adjusted by the calendar ; he seldom forgets morning and even- 
ing prayer; he admits no Sabbath customer during the hours of 
divine service; if now and then he posts his book on the sacred 
day, it is not until he has attended public worship at least once ; 
and, indeed, by making up for some recollected deficiency, he 
thinks he does more than the Divine Lawgiver requires. There 
are several holy festivals he celebrates with extraordinary zeal 
and care. ‘To this we may add, that his memory never fails to 
recall his numerous charities. He divides the circle of the day ; 
on one side he puts all his devotion, and thither he looks for 
comfort when conscience disturbs him for the follies so distinctly 
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marked on the other side. Religion is, with him, a catalogue of 
words and postures and external rites. He does not take with 
him into the world a principle which will enable him to resist 
temptation; and when he has fallen into sin, he goes back to his 
formal services, thinking these may be a sufficient atonement. 
Or, perhaps, being habitually restrained within the bounds of 
decorum, he flatters himself that he was regenerated by his bap- 
tism ; or that he is one of those just persons who need no repent- 
ence: as if religion were a mere name, and not an all-pervading 
infiuence ; as if language were the proper substitute for feeling ; 
as if the real Christian were not a new creature living by a divine 
energy, serving with affection, believing as though he saw, and 
hoping as though he possessed. Formality is a slow but effec- 
tual poison; it is a dead and putrid carcass laid upon the altar 
of Him who demands a “ living sacrifice.” 

IV. Mark the self-confident man. None that I have mentioned 
are in greater danger. 

1. There are rich men who delude themselves with the vain 
conceit that silver and gold, and the things which silver and gold 
procure, render them independent of God. And with such 
things they are supplied so fast, from sources so obvious and 
apparently certain, that they lose sight of their obligations to the 
Supreme Being, and are completely immersed in the succession 
of their short-lived, soul-destroying pleasures, so that conscience 
becomes every day more and more seared. Religion, they allow, 
is a useful engine of state, serving to awe the vulgar into sub- 
mission, and keep'them from political machinations. But we ask 
these men, What is religion, that the poor only need it? or rather, 
the poor ask, What have we done so meritorious, that we alone 
are pomoted to this honor? Religion is binding on all; and on 
ali who embrace it, it confers infinite advantage and glory. 
Although wealthy sinners may think otherwise, the delusion will 
soon be dissipated. They, equally with the despised beggar, 
must die, and then thousands, and thousands of thousands of 
silver and gold will avail them no more than the dust on which 
they tread. Not all their splendid array, and sumptuous fare, 
and bowing menials, and princely estates, will save them from 
lifting up their eyes, being in torments. 

2. Men of intellectual capacity are peculiarly prone to self- 
confidence. It were stupid, ungrateful, and wicked to disparage 
reason; but may it not be overrated? It is a guide, but surely 
not through regions it has never visited. It is a luminary: so 
likewise is the moon, and so are the stars; but can we, therefore, 
dispense with the sun? What are the discoveries of unassisted 
reason? Examine the sages of antiquity. Socrates, the wisest 
of their number, expressed his conviction that the world needed 
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a divine teacher. Not so the modern philosopher. It is high 
time, he cries, to break off the yoke of a prescribed faith; to 
assert boundless freedom; to open anew career. But surely, the 
end of his way is death, he himself being judge. He entertains 
not the joyful hope of a resurrection. If he does, let him point 
to the basis of his hope. His future state, in the Christian’s 
estimation, will be far worse than non-existence. True, we 
should be slow to fix the charge of infidelity ; we should distin- 

ish between rejection and doubt. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that God has declared, ‘‘ He that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

3. There are the self-confident who trust in their fancied rec- 
titude. Such was the self-confidence of Israel according to the 
flesh, described by the apostle Paul in the following words: 
“ But Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath 
not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? Because - 
they sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law. For they stumbled at that stumbling-stone ; as it is written, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a. stumbling-stone and rock of offence.” 
Rom. ix. 31-33. 

Judging by a standard of their own, men easily determine 
that they are sincere and meet for heaven. But where is the 
man who has obeyed the law in its spirituality and full extent ? 
Will God justify the creature for his obedience to an abridged 
law? Is there something so meritorious in one part of a man’s 
conduct, as to atone for the blame attaching to another part? 
Alas! “all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags,” and require 
the divine forgiveness. ‘They would insure our immediate and 
ignominious expulsion, even could we gain admittance to the 
abodes of bliss. 

V. Mark the subject of partial conviction, the man who mistakes 
remorse for repentance, and a state of alarm for the unfailing 

ledge of salvation. Many such, terrified by Sinai’s thunder, 
te called aloud for mercy; they have been frank in confession 
and earnest in inquiry. They have mourned, and watched, and 
been oppressed with dread. At length, however, they became 
tranquil. They were received with due form into a Christian 
society. But they soon settle down into heartless regularity ; their 
conscience keeps pace with their profession, till at length they 
come to regard it as a sin to doubt respecting their good estate, 
and are offended at every faithful admonition. They can now 
pray without desire, and hear and read without attention. They 
can speculate with the mere worldling, hoard with the miser; 
can hold the poor from his desire, and cause the widow’s heart 
to fail; yet dream by night and talk by day of “sovereign grace,” 
‘Divine influence,” ‘the blood of our great High Priest,” and 
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‘the joys of immortality.” But the gospel has had no practical 
and saving efficacy upon their hearts. Woe unto them who are 
thus at ease in Zion, who despise the warning contained in the 
text! Surely it is of the Lord’s mercies that they are not con- 
sumed. Yet their judgment slumbereth not, nor does their 
condemnation linger. ‘ 

Such are some of the more usual ways along which the 
children of men walk cheerfully down to death. 

Is there a better way—a way which leadeth to life? My dear 
hearers, there is. Jesus the Son of God has opened it; he suffered, 
bled, and died, that he might secure it for us. He is the way of 


: — of 7 and of salvation. He is the way that leads to 


eaven and glory. Through him we have access with confi- 
dence to God, and are made partakers of that faith, the fruits of 
which are love, devotion, and holiness. And when our pilgrim- 
age on earth is ended, we shall enter on a state of bliss without 
alloy, of happiness without end. 

May the Holy Spirit awaken each one of you, my dear hearers, 
to a solemn consideration of this momentous subject, and prompt 
you to resolve, in the strength of Divine grace, that you will 
walk in the way of life. Are you now walking in this narrow 
way, or in the broad road that leadeth to destruction? Let me 
entreat you to make an immediate self-examination. ‘ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ;” ‘strive to enter in 
at the strait gate.” The salvation of your soul is of all con- 
cerns the most important, and demands your earnest and 


supreme attention. Secure this, and all is secure; lose this, and 
all is lost, lost for Ererniry ! 

















LIVE TO DO GOOD. 


Wauar, then, so far as this present life is concerned, should be 
the end and aim of every young man? I reply—wsefulness— 
usefulness. ‘To do good—to communicate the greatest amount of 
happiness in his power—to strive to resemble that Being who 
pours his rains and his dews upon all, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works. He loves a cheerful giver, and is him- 
self a cheerful giver. On the desert where no man is found he 
sends his dews—though the arid sands alone drink them up. 
On the lofty mountain where human footsteps never trod, he 
hangs his mantle of light, and paints the icy summit with a 
pencil dipped in his warm sun-beams. In the ocean bed, so 
deep and so low that no human being has found even a grave 
there, has He walked, as he arranged the shells, and painted 
them all in heaven’s own colors. In the heart of the lamb and 
in the heart of the insect has he poured the vial of joy and glad- 
ness, and made creatures happy who will never know or praise 
their Benefactor. In the wilderness has he been and planted the 
flower, and taught the songstér to whistle his wild notes of joy. 
We might have had a sun lesser in magnitude, and shedding less 
light and glory, and we could have lived. We might have had no 
moon to walk the sky at night, and pour the soft silver of her 
light over the earth, and we could have lived. But in all he 
does, God loves to set us an example, and to teach us not only 
that he loves a cheerful giver, but that he himself zs a cheerful 
giver. It seems to add to his own happiness—or rather his 
happiness seems to consist in creating from generation to genera- 
tion myriads of creatures over whom he may pour the expressions 
of his own benevolent heart; and that man who would enter into 
his joy—the highest joy in the whole creation—must imitate him, 
and live to do good. 

If you were to seek for-happiness for this life merely, having 
no regard to the future, there is no way so certain to accomplish 
this, as to live for the good of others. There is a gratification 
of the purest feelings of the heart unlike any thing that can arise 
from selfishness, which is a continual feast to the soul.- Can any 
one doubt but that Howard, who went from prison to prison, and 
on whose arrival the prisoners would rush the length of their 
chains to fall at his feet, had pleasures as much more’ intense 
and delightful than those who live unto themselves, as his object 
was more noble and God-like than theirs? And then the con- 
science !—to lie down at night, feeling that you have contributed 
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in some degree, even if it be small, to make others happy, and 
this, not by accident or chance, but a daily occurrence—what a 
life must this be! How different from that of the young man 
who puts on the airs of some superior being, and feels that he 
must worship himself, and is to be caressed and admired by all, 
and that the great end of life is to see that his important self has 
the best of every thing. Do not say you have not the appliances 
with which to confer happiness. You have a father or a mother, 
a brother or a sister, whose heart you can gladden—not by some 
generous act now and then, but by ten thousand acts constantly 
recurring. You have an employer whom you can make happy 
by letting him see that you make his interests your own, and 
are faithful even in the smallest things. You have, or may have 
companions or friends whom you can make happy by forgetting 
yourself and making them happy in having such a friend. There 
is not a situation in which man can be placed, in which he can- 
not render himself a blessing by the tones of his voice, by the 
expression of his countenance, and by a thousand nameless ways. 
And he who shows that he has it in his heart to live not unto 
himself, will find that God will open new ways of doing good, 
and give him enlarged means of conferring happiness on others. 

Cherish, then, as the noblest feeling which the human heart 
can have, a continued, unquenchable desire of being useful to 
mankind. Make this a principle of action on all occasions, and 
you have something that will give you indomitable energy. 


' You need not seek distinction and honor—for it is impossible to 


withhold these from that man, so that he will not sooner or later 
have them, who lives to be useful to mankind. You need not 
think about the approbation of men; you will have that most 
certainly without seeking. I love to look at such a man as Mat- 
thew Hale—a man who never asked nor sought an honor, but 
whom both pursued and overtook. Bad and selfish as this world 
is,.it will admire and honor those who make constant self-denial 
and labor to do good, with the hope of no reward but the secret 
consciousness of having done good, and of seeing others made 
happy. ‘I will not,” says Hale, ‘concern myself to ask what 
others may think or say of me, so long as I keep myself exactly 
to the doing of my duty.” Remember that any man lives in 
vain who does not make the world better for his living in it. 
Youne MEN! in the morning of life gird on resolution as Han- 
nibal did when his father led him up to the altar of his gods, and 
made him swear everlasting enmity to Rome. Put not off the 
dedication of yourself to the high purpose of living to be useful 
till you reach manhood. The muscles will become rigid before 
that time. The habits of life will be formed, and what you do 
not wish to do to-day, you will then hate to do.— Rev. Dr. Todd. 





